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634 Reviews of Books 

America (the United States). And it is amusing to note with what 
emphasis Professor Du Bois relates (p. 246) that a certain negro leader 
was presented to Emperor Faustin I. of Haiti ! These and other similar 
passages indicate a biassed judgment which causes the reader to doubt 
the value of certain statements about the unfair decisions of the judge 
who tried Brown, or of the assertion that the South was determined 
that " no American of Negro blood shall ever come into the full freedom 
of modern culture." 

However, the book is worth while ; it is a brief if somewhat inaccur- 
ate story of John Brown and his work ; it gives to the old Puritan a back- 
ground and social environment which one likes to have in convenient 
form; and the account is well written, which cannot be said of all our 
historical works. Finally, one likes also to know what an eminent and 
representative negro thinks of the man who so willingly and persistently 
gave his life to the great cause of emancipation. 

William E. Dodd. 

The Correspondence of Jonathan Worth. Collected and Edited by 
J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton, Ph.D., Alumni Professor of His- 
tory in the University of North Carolina. In two volumes. 
[Publications of the North Carolina Historical Commission.] 
(Raleigh: Edwards and Broughton Printing Company. 1909. 
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Jonathan Worth, who was destined to be ah important official in 
North Carolina during the Civil War and in Reconstruction, was born 
in Guilford County, a part of that Quaker community which stoutly 
opposed Secession and made itself a centre of resistance to the Demo- 
cratic party both before and after the war. He was several times 
elected to the legislature before the war, in 1862 he was elected state 
treasurer, and in 1865 he became governor of the state, holding the 
position until the end of 1868. His letters are very numerous in this 
important period. They also deal with the political conditions in North 
Carolina in the decade before the Civil War. In politics Worth was a 
Whig, always opposed to the extreme Democracy, and going into the 
Know-Nothing organization when the cause of the Whigs seemed lost. 
He opposed Secession until it was a reality, and then preferred to serve 
the new government in a civil rather than a military capacity. He 
lived at the state capital from his assumption of the office of treasurer 
until the end of his governorship, a period of six years, and during this 
time had the best opportunity to know the inside phases of the state's 
business. His letters — there are more than nine hundred in these years 
— are marked by a lack of reserve and a directness of utterance which 
make them both pleasant reading and valuable historical sources. There 
are also two hundred and fifty letters written by important personages 
to Worth or to other men during this period. Altogether it is a most 
valuable contribution to the documentary history of the South. 
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Worth is especially interesting from his connection with the Peace 
movement in North Carolina. He supported Holden in the movement 
which in 1863 returned five Peace men to the Confederate Congress, and 
which in the following year caused apprehension that it might carry the 
state and take it out of the Confederate control. He declared in his 
correspondence that the old union would be better than two separate 
governments, but he thought that a vast free negro population would 
make a " country unfit to live in ". Although a supporter of Holden 
he was by temperament less radical and went against him in 1865, when 
Holden was trying to guide the state through the first months of Presi- 
dent Johnson's reconstruction. He was accepted as the opposition candi- 
date and carried the autumn election. As governor for two years it 
devolved on him to recommend many pardons and to be a mediator 
between the state and the Washington authorities. His correspondence 
at this time is exceedingly interesting. 

Governor Worth's letters are the most important collection of docu- 
ments published in North Carolina since the completion of the large 
but still unindexed Colonial and State Records. They have found a 
good editor in Professor Hamilton, and it would be a neglect of duty 
not to commend the good judgment of the North Carolina Historical 
Commission who in this worthy work continue the service to history 
which was so eminently shown in their publication of Professor Coon's 
Documentary History of Public Education in North Carolina. 

John Spencer Bassett. 

A Political History of the State of New York. By DeAlva Stan- 
wood Alexander, A.M., LL.D. Volume III., 1861-1882. (New 
York: Henry Holt and Company. 1909. Pp. iv, 561.) 
The political history of the Empire State has seldom lacked life, 
color, and dramatic interest. The singular prominence of the City and 
the easily fluctuating majorities in the state have naturally concentrated 
attention upon New York politicians and their doings. Of this public 
regard they have not been unmindful. And so it has happened that, 
while the political history of the state has not been free from the battles 
of the office-hunting kites and crows, there has always been much striv- 
ing of a nobler sort, and New York political leaders have readily trans- 
ferred their parts to the larger national arena. In the last forty-five 
years the Democratic party, the party of opposition, has nominated for 
the presidency only two men who were not New York leaders, and 
the Republican party has given second place on its national ticket to a 
New York candidate in six out of eleven elections. Probably the most 
exciting episodes in the whole story lie within the two decades that 
form the horizons of Representative Alexander's third volume. 

During the Civil War there was no other statesman anywhere in the 
North, faithful to the traditions of the Democratic party, who could 
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